-trouble became really serious. 
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It is a great deal easier to use an opportunity when you 
haye it than to regain it when it has been thiown away. 
H. E. Fosdick. 


* * * * 


The Congo. 


The picture of the situation in the new Congo Free 
State is one of confusion andturmoil. After some weeks 
of so-called freedom from Belgian rule it is still ‘* with- 
out form and void,’’ primevally chaotic. Each 
succeeding report appears to contradict the last and in 
many towns and areas authority is in eclipse. Many 


“reports are probably much exaggerated, but it is clear 


that a very great deal of damage has been done, with 
wild, undisciplined, and atrocious scenes in some centres. 


The immediate cause appears to have been the local 
mutinies among various units of the Congolese military 
forces. With the familiar authority removed and 
hysterical cries of freedom in their ears, it was almost to 
be expected that many of these troops, who, of all the 
enlisted men of World War II, were commonly reckoned 
to be the nearest to primitive savagery, and to whom 
liberty would be merely a synonym for licence, would be 
likely to break out in reckless fashion. A brigade of 
them served in the Middle East and even on active 
service mutinies were not unknown among them. Small 
wonder that for some of the men less amenable to the 
severe discipline maintained, the occasion of excited 
rejoicing over the passing of white authority seemed to 


‘be the opportunity for reprisals against officers who had 


been unpopular. 

This is borne out by the account given by a mission- 
ary of the Congo Evangelistic Mission who succeeded 
in making her way out to Dar-es-Salaam when the 
She claimed that black- 


white relations in the Congo as she knew it were good 
and that the trouble when it began was purely a military 
business. The people in general were completely 
puzzled by it and were most helpful to her and other 
missionaries. In her opinion many of the soldiers were 
excellent men, but there were rogues and ruffians amongst 
them and it was these who had incited the less respon- 
sible elements. ‘‘ What was a minor affair,’’ she said, 
** involving originally a few white men in the army, 
became a big affair involving the whole white commu- 
nity.’’ 
* * * * 

U.N.O.’s timely action. pe 

It was most reassuring to watch how promptly U.N.O. 
stepped on to the Congo stage to play its part in a situa- 
tion that seemed on the way to becoming irremediable. 
The Security Council has markedly enhanced its prestige 
by proving that it was able to grasp the essential facts of 
the situation, to ignore threats, and to swing into action 
with speed and courage. Had it failed to do so, or been 
dilatory about it, it would have been impossible for 
Belgium not to retain very considerable forces in the 
territory to protect black no less than white, and that 
would probably have resulted in a protracted struggle 
embittered by charges of bad faith. As it is suspicion is 
avoided and a take-over in the temporary policing of the 
situation should be possible without any bitter after- 
math. It is difficult to regard as other than strange and 
ill-informed the view propounded by a leading Nationa- 
list daily which castigated U.N.O.’s actions as inter- 
ference. ‘‘ Now U.N.O.,’’ it wrote, ‘*‘ puts its nose 
into a situation with which it essentially has nothing to 
do, and for which it is not designed. We expect little 
good from such conduct.’ Jt seems improbable that 
many in the Congo, whether white or black, would be 
found to agree. 

* * * * 
The way forward. 

How the new state will be able to establish itself 
viably is difficult to forecast. It is, of course, terribly 
handicapped, if not actually hamstrung, by its lack of 
Africans trained in any way for management. In re- 
gard to a vital service like health, for example, it must 
depend for years to come upon doctors from other races, 
since the Belgians trained none. Statesmanship, dis- 
cipline, patience, commonsense will be needed to a 
superlative degree for the working out of a new way of 
life in independence. So much will have to be learnt 
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from the ground up, so many dangers threaten some 
of them already clearly discernible. Obviously U.N.O.s 
work will not be completed when the need for policing 
ceases. In the immense task of reconstruction and 
creation there will be many calis on the services of its 
various subsidiary organisations—health, agriculture, 
education, etc. Should the somewhat startling multi- 
million Detwiler contract with the new government 
actually come into effect, with its proposed teams of 
experts from a variety of lands to collaborate in moulding 
the Congo’s new era, U.N.O.’s part will presumably 
diminish. But experts of the calibre required are not 
easy to come by, and the proposed Combine will have to 
bid high for them. The scheme could prove to be an 
effective (if costly) method by which to effect stability, 
and the immense potential resources of the territory 
could, in theory at any rate, well be developed in such a 
way that the Congo Free State should be able to save 
herself by serving the world. 
* * * * 

The Contribution of the Christian Mission. 

Under the pressure of the crisis which clouded the 
birth of the new state very many, if not most, of the 
many hundreds of missionaries of various branches of 
the Christian Church have been withdrawn by their 
boards or have found their own ways to get away. It 
is safe to say that in nearly all cases this absence from 
their stations is regarded as merely temporary. All 
those that have come this way are determined to get 
back to their flocks, and have entire confidence that they 
are anxiously awaited by them. Nor is there any reason 
to doubt this. Indeed it is the confidence of most of 
them that a new and most encouraging era is opening up 
for their work as the independent state finds it feet. It 
is believed that new spheres of opportunity are likely to 
open to these foreigners with their knowledge and skills, 
who in the past have proved their desire to serve without 
thought of gain for themselves. Furthermore, one of 
the most serious anxieties of any government which is in 
charge in the Congo is the diversity of its many tribes 
and the fierce and often long-standing animosities which 
prevail between several of them. To build a real unity 
among them as fellow-citizens of the newly independent 
fatherland, and to persuade all alike to share the great 
new responsibilities, rather than waste power and lives 
on quarrelling, is going to be a major consideration if 
the state is to survive. Wise statesmanship will appre- 
ciate that in the missionary forces at work throughout 
the land and, for all their diversity of race and denomi- 
nation, skilled in collaborating with each other and 
emphasising one unifying loyalty on all alike, they have 
a force for binding the young and tribally heterogeneous 
nation together that is unrivalled. So there is more 
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than mere wishful-thinking to make Congo missionaries: 
hopeful of returning to their loved field and to increased 
opportunities in it. They do not expect easier days or 
that ‘in tranquillity the Church will go forward,’ as a 
familiar Anglican collect some what naively and most 
inappositely asks, for they know well enough that they 
are posted in one of the major and sternest battle-grounds 
in the winning of Africa for Christ. 

It is a time, then, when the challenge to Christian 
people to pray for the Congo,—its leaders, its mission- 
aries, its young churches, its Christians, all its people— 
is surely compelling enough to enlist us all. We shall 
ask that ‘‘ the Spirit of God may move upon the face of 
the waters.’’ 

* * * * 

Natal University’s Jubilee. 

It is improbable that any university has ever assembled 
such a brilliant galaxy of guests for its jubilee celebra- 
tions as did the University of Natal last month, 
Principal Malherbe and his colleagues have deserved 
well of South Africa by inviting such a varied and select 
company of intellectual stars and world figures to parti- 
cipate in the National Conference on Education which 
was the heart of the observances. It is to be presumed 
that a full report of the addresses and discussions will 
appear later. It will be eagerly awaited, for nothing so 
authoritative and timely, or better calculated to help us 
to see our way through our often baffling situation has 
been offered to us before. A feast of good things was 
set before the Conference ; the menu was-skilfully varied 
and everybody found it extremely stimulating. 

* * * * 
Dr. de Kiewiet. 

Amidst the major stars in the galaxy referred to in the 
previous Note, light of special radiance has shone on us 
from one who was born and largely educated in South 
Africa, Dr. C. W. de Kiewiet, president of Rochester 
University, New York and of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Ranking as he does with the most 
notable of present-day historians, his close African 
connections give unusual weight to his opinions. In 
addition to his outstanding contributions to the Natal 
University celebrations he was most appropriately (Was 
he not the late Professor Hoernle’s first graduate stud- 
ent at what was then the University College of the 
Transvaal ?) invited to deliver this year’s Hoernle 
Memorial Lecture in Johannesburg, the 16th of the series. 
All his addresses here have been memorable, deeply 
informed, and realistic. Those who have listened to 
him have recognised that there was somebody who has 
shown us the way to think about Africa and our place in 
it. A quotation or two may illustrate this and stir us to 
look for more from the same source. 
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_ “*No country can build a wall high enough to keep 
out the world revolution that is going on and the vast 
adjustment of race relations taking place.”’ 

** Independence is not the end of all evil, and the 
beginning of righteousness and prosperity. We should 
be on our guard against the emotional persuasion that 
political independence is so right a condition that its 
establishment will have all the right consequences.’’ 

** The stalemate of the cold war has caused the in- 
fluence of the lesser powers to increase. They are 
courted by the greater states. Neither the U.S. nor the 
U.K. can take any position that reduces the political 
role of Africa. There will be no opposition to the rise 
of African political aspirations.’’ 

** You can keep out arms from a country for a time, 
but you cannot keep out ideas.’’ 

** IT expected to find the gulf between black and white 
much wider than it is. It seems that reconciliation be- 
tween the two is still possible. They are not so far apart 
that they cannot get together again. My impression is 
that the point of no return has not yet been reached in 
South Africa’s internal relations.’’ 

** African leaders want their political inferiority 
“cured ’ even more than malnutrition and disease.... 
They are no longer frightened men. They are on the 
offensive. Africa’s European population is on the 
defensive. ’’ 

**South Africans have to reconcile themselves to 
existence in a restless and turbulent Africa.”’ 

* * * * 

The Tribal Colleges. 

In spite of the careful screening maintained, evidence 
is coming in from time to time which suggests that these 
are not always proving to be very happy places. The 
main reason appears to be a two-way lack of confidence 
between staff and students. Instead there is apt to be 
positive mistrust and even fear in the atmosphere. A 
report from Fort Hare read recently at the NUSAS con- 
ference at Cape Town is very depressing reading to any 
who knew the spirit prevailing in earlier days. ‘* The 
pride ’’ it says, ‘* with which many of us looked at Fort 
Hare is gradually disappearing.’’ Or again, ‘* The 
Library is suffering a process of elimination without 
substitution. ”’ 

The London Daily Mail recently carried a most 
saddening account of Turfloop by one of its feature- 
writers, Rhona Churchill, who paid the college a visit 
and with the help of some adroit obstinacy succeeded 
against the wishes of the acting Principal in gaining a 
grudging permission for a private interview with some of 
the students. It left her sick at heart, she wrote, after 
listening to what they told her in whispers, so as not to 
be overheard—such things as :— ‘‘ We hate this place. 
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We know we can’t get a proper education here... .We 
aren’t allowed to express our opinions. The Afrikaner 
staff do not speak good enough English to train us for 
degrees. We have been forbidden to form a students’ 
representative council. We are made to feel like small 
children. We would much rather put up with apartheid 
restrictions at Witwatersrand University than be here.’’ 

Are the Zulus any luckier? Dr. Cook, the principal 
of their Ngoya University College, drew a picture for 
the Natal University Education Conference of how it is 
helping ‘the building of a sound Zulu intelligentsia,’ 
but he had to face a severe barrage of criticism and 
questioning about it, at a special meeting asked for by 
the many who wanted:to take a hand. At times his 
only refuge was to protest that he was a civil servant 
carrying out orders and therefore unable to answer this 
or that question. One good point was made by a 
former Zulu teacher when he said that as far as Africans 
were concerned, the significant culture areas were not in 
the reserves but in the cities, and that his people were 
not interested in a tribally orientated education. Dr. 
Cook had to admit, somewhat ruefully, that ‘‘ There are 
many people who are distrustful of the intentions behind 
the establishment of these ethnic colleges.’’ 

We believe, and it has been amply demonstrated, that 
South Africa can do much better than this for students 
who need and want nothing less than the very best, and 
also that she must inevitably pay more heavily in the 
long run for shoddy than for quality. 

* * * * 
The Pass Laws. 

Our former Chief Justice, the Hon H. A. Fagan, spoke 
strongly in criticism of the Pass Laws at a luncheon club 
in Cape Town last month. He claimed that they press 
very heavily indeed on the urbanised Native who has no 
tribal home. There are a great number of these. In 
spite of a State policy which is trying in drastic ways to 
reduce the total, it is getting bigger and bigger. A 
policy should be framed which could differentiate be- 
tween the genuinely urban and the tribal Bantu. The 
qualifications governing exemptions help comparatively 
few because they are too stringent. For instance, he 
pointed out, a man born within the boundaries of the 
Cape Town municipality loses the protection of his 
exemption if he moves a few miles to Goodwood, which 
has its own municipality. He then needs a permit if he 
wants to go to Cape Town where he was born, while to 
qualify for exemption in Goodwood he must live there 
continuously for 15 years or work for one employer for 
ten years. And after that he loses his protection again 
if he changes his home from Goodwood or accepts 
work outside its boundaries. So then he must start 
over again. 


it6 


‘* This is not a question of political rights,’’ said Mr. 
Fagan, ‘‘ on which there may be differences of opinion. 
It is a matter of those freedoms which allow a man to 
live a normal, human life, reasonable freedom of move- 
ment and residence in the territory he regards as his 
homeland, reasonable freedom in the choice of work, 
reasonable opportunity to lead a family life in which 
husband, wife and children are together, and reasonable 
facilities to obtain the security of a home.’’ 

It is the voice of Humanity and of Common-sense. 

“ Over the Air.” 

There has been a noticeable increase in our English 
press during recent weeks of letters and comments 
animadverting unfavourably on various broadcasting 
services of the S.A.B.C. This can hardly be regarded 
as surprising. Many of the adverse criticisms are of 
long standing, and while some of the fault-finding may 
be considered unimportant and unreasonable, there is 
much that is undeniably serious and cannot be shrugged 
off in the airy fashion all too familiar. It looks as if the 
level of exasperation is rising and beginning to flood 
over in the spate of complaints that we are witnessing. 

Much of it is of a political colour, but that is not under 
consideration here, save to note with disappointment 
that a stupid and unpleasant increase in efforts at in- 
doctrination has been noticeable recently, and that this 
is certainly not the function of the Corporation. The 
complaints that we would regard as notice-worthy and 
deserving of support in these columns have to do with 
such things as 

the poor English so frequently heard, 

the unEnglish accents of so much English announcing, 

the inadequate standard of the reading too frequently 

offered us, 

the fact so often obvious that the announcer has not 

troubled to read his news through beforehand, 

the mispronunciation of so many ordinary words, 

the odd and often slanted selection of news items, 

the fact that the complaints you are invited to make 

do not, so often, appear to be heeded or acknow- 
ledged. 

the—but that is enough to be going on with. 

After all, the S.A.B.C. is a public utility. Is it too 
much to expect that it should maintain a level of news 
presentation, language and reading that can be accepted 
as of top standard ? Its excellences in many directions 
we readily acknowledge, but they can so easily be dim- 
med in the serving. 

* * * * 
‘* Penguins.” 

An anniversary that merits at least a passing notice is 

being brought to our attention in our bookshops just 
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now. It is the twenty-fifth birthday of a courageous. 
and successful venture in publishing, the now famous: 
Penguin books. In 1935 the Lane brothers, with a 
nominal capital of one hundred pounds, began to issue 
reprints of various modern works of high standard at 
the price of sixpence. Among the first issue of ten were 
Maurois’ biography of Shelley, Ariel, Hemingway’s 
Farewell to Arms, and one each of the best who-done-its 
of Dorothy Sayers and Agatha Christie. Within a year 
and a half over a hundred titles were added. From 
such reprints the Lanes passed to original non-fiction 
books, the first of which was Shaw’s The Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism with new 
chapters on Socialism and Fascism. Presently the 
Penguins invaded a variety of other spheres and the 
customer could take his choice from Penguin Classics, 
Penguin Poets, Penguin Guides, Penguin Handbooks, 
Penguin Reference Books, and even Penguin Music. 
Scores—not to mention the Puffin Books for Children. 
Flattery in imitation form has followed in legion 
numbers on both sides of the Atlantic, and today there 
are many series of pocket-size paper-backs that we could 
well do without ; but you are still always safe with a 
Penguin. ‘‘ They do not deal’’ wrote Sir William 
Emrys Williams, (himself with the firm for twenty years), 
in The Penguin Story, published in honour of their coming 
of age in 1956, ‘‘ in those products which aim to excite 
and contaminate the mind with sensation and which 
could be more aptly listed in a register of poisons than 
in a library catalogue.’’ 

It is a notable achievement in the service of serious 
readers. 

* * * * 
Reformation Commemoration Bible. 

Some months ago the National Bible Society of 
Scotland intimated to ministers and Sunday School 
superintendents that they were producing special edi- 
tions of the Bible in commemoration of the Fourth 
Centenary of the Scottish Reformation, bearing on the 
cover the attractive and now familliar Cup and Book 
symbol of the Fourth Centenary. Demand for these 
Bibles has far exceeded the most optimistic expectation 
and the small size which has been largely used for awards 
among children has now sold 1200 copies. A new 
edition of the larger size is now being prepared. 


Ownership is like a shell. The only one who profits by 
it is he who shuts himself up within it. To him who desires 
to reach upward and grow it is only a hindrance. As the 
shell exists only for the spineless animals, so those who 
cling to the right of ownership may be called mollusca. 


Kagawa. 
* * * * 
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se Constitution-Making for Democracy 


An alternative to apartheid 


D. V. Cowen 


(Continued from the July number with acknowledgments to ‘‘ Optima ’’) 


THE FRANCHISE 

Few problems of democracy have raised more con- 
troversy than that of determining who among the people 
shall have a say in controlling the government in free 
elections. On the one hand, there are the protagonists 
of universal, adult franchise ; and on the other, those 
who support the various forms of qualified or restricted 
franchise. 

The case for universal adult suffrage has been argued 
on a wide variety of grounds which tend, on the whole, 
to emphasize the individual interest of each member of 
the community. And as the pros and cons are not often 
brought together, it may be useful if I summarize. 

One of the strongest arguments in favour of universal 
adult suffrage is the ‘‘shoe-pinching’’ argument. 
Thus : as it is the business of democractic government to 
promote the free life of al] men, al] men should, in 
principle, have their say as to how the work of govern- 
ment is promoting or hindering their interests. It is the 
individual affected by government who alone knows 
where the shoe pinches ; and therefore—the argument 
runs—every individual affected ought to be free to ask 
for another shoemaker when his feet have been pinched, 
even if he may not himself know how to make govern- 
mental shoes.*8 On this basis the qualification for the 
franchise is not wisdom or good sense or skill, but 
enough independence of mind to be able to state griev- 
vances.*® And on this basis the exponents of universal 
adult suffrage quite consistently exclude lunatics—and 
contend that the age of majority is a convenient age to 
choose as a measure of ability to state grievances. 
__Another forceful line of argument rests the case for 
adult suffrage on the proposition that ‘‘ it is a personal 
injustice to withhold from anyone, unless for the pre- 
vention of greater evils, the ordinary privilege of having 
his voice reckoned in the disposal of affairs in which he 
has the same interest as other people. If he is compelled 
to pay, if he may be compelled to fight, if he is required 
implicitly to obey, he should be legally entitled to have 
his consent asked, and his opinion counted at its worth, 
though not at more than its worth. There ought to be 
no pariahs in a full-grown and civilized nation ; no 
persons disqualified, except through their own default.” 

Jeremy Bentham, arguing on the same side, contended 
that if a man claimed the suffrage for any one human 
being but refused it to another, it lay upon him to justify 


the refusal.* He recognized the justice of disqualify- 
ing minors on the ground that ‘‘ a person who is not yet 
competent to manage his own affairs cannot have reason 
to complain of being debarred from interfering in the 
management of the affairs of others.’ And he was also 
prepared to disqualify lunatics and convicted criminals. 


Again there are protagonists of universal adult suffrage 
who contend that it must necessarily be accepted as part 
of the democratic faith, on the grounds that equality is 
a fundamental principle of democracy, and that any 
form of qualified franchise is likely in some degree to 
impair the principle of equality between individuals. 
Based as it is on the egalitarian proposition that ‘‘ any 
honest citizen is, on the average, as well qualified as 
another to choose the government,’’ this is probably the 
most controversial of all the arguments. 

And, finally, there are some who support universal 
adult suffrage on the ground that every person has ‘‘a 
natural right ’’ to vote, deriving from the very fact of 
adult humanity.** To the extent that this proposition 
carries the matter “any further than the preceding argu- 
ments, it suggests, in Mr. C. S. Lewis’s words that “‘ all 
men are so good that they deserve a share in the govern- 
ment and so wise that the Commonwealth needs their 
advice.’’ But this, he submits, is a false and romantic 
view of democracy.** 

The adversaries of universal adult suffrage contend 
that the vote should not be regarded solely from the 
individual’s point of view and as a right. On the con- 
trary, they argue that the vote should be regarded also, 
and perhaps primarily, as a public trust. And on this 
basis it is claimed that the state is entitled to determine 
the qualifications for the franchise so as to ensure the 
general welfare, and avoid what Sidgwick called ‘‘a 
dangerously bad use of the vote.’’* 


38 Lindsay, The Modern Democratic State, pp. 269-70. 

39 Lindsay, loc.cit. 

40 The quotation is from J. S. Mill, Representative Government, 

Everyman, Ed., p. 279; though it should be remembered that 

Mill himself insisted, inter alia, on certain educational qualifica- 

tions : op.cit. pp. 280 sqq. 

41 Bentham, Constitutional Code, Works, Bowring ed., Vo.1 IX, 
aO%. 

ts See Appadoral, The Substance of Politics, Oxford, 1952, p. 466. 

43 This was, of course, the view of the theorists of the French 

Revolution ; and it finds a place in the famous Declaration of the 

Rights of Man. 

44 Transpositions and Other Essays, 1949, pp. 39-40. 

same effect, Sir Lewis Namier, Conflicts, 1942, p. 195. 

45 See, generally, Sidgwick, Elements of Politics, p. 379 ; Maine, 
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Those who hold these views also deny the equal fitness 
of adults to exercise the suffrage. And they claim, 
moreover, that the doctrine of human equality, properly 
understood, does not conflict with their views, on the 
ground that the doctrine does not assert uniformity of 
human capacity, but rather the duty of the State to 
respect the common humanity of all its members.** 

In addition to these considerations, the opponents of 
universal adult suffrage contend that the system can 
work only where the electorate is homogeneous and has 
reached a fairly high common standard of civilization. 
Reasoning along these lines has, of course, been stressed 
repeatedly in recent years in African territories which 
are reluctant to extend the vote to the non-Whites on a 
basis that would give them a majority voice—at any rate 
during the immediately foreseeable future. And here 
it may suffice merely to quote the conclusions—for they 
are typical—of the Report of the 1957 Franchise Com- 
mission in Southern Rhodesia: ‘‘It may be accepted 
that the ideal system for the government of a people is 
democracy based upon a universal adult suffrage, but 
....to operate satisfactorily it requires a homogeneous 
electorate, at a fairly high standard of civilization,.... 
and not confused by differences, such as race or colour, 
that tend to create artificial divisions cutting across the 
realissues. Ina young country with a mixed population 
at vastly different stages of development, it has yet to be 
proved that such a democracy cari survive, and an 
objective approach to this possibility suggests grave 
doubts.’ ’4” 

Probably the sound conclusion to be drawn from these 
conflicting arguments was stated by the American jurist, 
Story : “‘ The truth seems to be that the right of voting, 
like many other rights, is one which—whether it has a 
fixed foundation in natural law or not—has always been 
treated in the practice of nations as a strictly civil right, 
derived from and regulated by each society according to 
its own circumstances and interests. The question is 
not susceptible of any simple solution which shall rigid- 
ly apply to the circumstances and conditions, the interest 
and the feelings, the institutions and the manners of all 
nations. What may best promote the public weal in 
one age or nation may totally fail in other circumstances 
which are essentially different.’ ’*® 

If this is so, then our real problem is to determine 
what form of franchise is most likely to be acceptable to 
all concerned, and best calculated to foster the growth of 
non-racial democracy in the actual conditions of South 
Africa. And on these criteria it is possible, I think, 
to discern the broad principles which should govern. 

The first guiding principle should be to extend the 
franchise as widely as possible, compatibly with the 
general welfare ; for as long as there are large unenfran- 
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chised classes there can be no real constitutional stabi- 
lity. This does not necessarily mean the immediate 
introduction of universal adult suffrage. But it does 
mean that, if a qualified franchise is adopted, right from 
the very start the qualifications should be so devised as 
to ensure that a really substantial number of non-Whites 


‘are given an effective voice in the government of the 


country. While non-Whites may be content at the 
outset to regard universal adult suffrage as a goal to be 
aimed at, rather than an immediately realizable propo- 
sition, it would be quite unrealistic to expect any 
enthusiasm for a qualified franchise so ‘*‘ loaded ’’ and 
timorous that, in its practical operation, it virtually 
stifles the non-White voice. 

Secondly, wherever possible, one should avoid stereo- 
typing and perpetuating existing racial divisions and 
thinking. This is, perhaps, the main reason for reject- 
ing the principle of communal or separate representa- 
tion, whereby the community is divided into separate 
electorates registered on separate rolls, in order that 
they may vote separately, either for candidates of their 
own or of any other race. Communal representation 
has been given several trials—notably in India, Ceylon 
and the Union of South Africa—and the results are 
generally regarded as unsatisfactory.” 

If it is genuinely desired to break down racial politics 
and promote truly national representation, then the 
integration of the electorate on a common (as distinct 
from a communal) roll is the answer. Moreover, with- 
in the broad framework of a common roll, there is much 
room for flexibility ; and useful lessons are to be learned 
from the experience—happy and otherwise—of such 
countries as Tanganyika, the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, India and Ceylon. 

But whatever expedient is adopted it is, as I see it, 
essential to accept unequivocally the position that, in a 
country where the non-Whites are in a majority, the day 
must come when a majority of the electorate will be 


Popular Government, pp. 34 sqq ; Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, 
1846, vol. 1, ch. 1. 
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non-White ; free, moreover, if they wish, to choose a 
government, the majority of which is non-White. Any 
attempt to erect a permanent barrier against this, and to 
perpetuate the position of the White man as a privileged 
and dominant electorate, would, I think, be shortsight- 
ed, unjust and, in the last analysis, futile and dangerous. 

And this brings me to a final point in regard to the 
franchise. If the non-Whites are progressively to be 
given an increased say in the government of the country, 
it may be essential for White men not only to commit 
themselves to a policy of gradually admitting more and 
more non-Whites to the franchise, but also to envisage 
a time schedule for periodic revision and advance. It 
may, for example, be wise to use the ‘‘ reserved seats ’’ 
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technique, in such a way as to allow for the gradual but 
steady extension of representation from a basic mini- 
mum for non-Whites to a basic minimum for Whites, 
leading ultimately—one may hope—to the entire aboli- 
tion of reserved seats. I am very well aware how reluc- 
ant people are to envisage a time schedule; but, as 
Lincoln once pointed out in a similar context, it would 
have the advantage of acting as a spur to an immediate 
and dedicated effort to increase the opportunities for 
advancement of non-Whites ; and so allow as many 
more as possible, as soon as possible, to fit themselves 
for the responsibilities of non-racial democracy. 
(To be continued) 


This Union; Its Foundation and Future 


Address given by Rev. W. Illsley (Chairman of Kimberley and Bloemfontein District of the Methodist 
Church of South Africa) to the Synod, in its European Representative Session at Ficksburg, Orange Free State, 
Saturday, July 9th, 1960. 


URING the past twelve months, events in South 

Africa have rocketted us into the world’s limelight ; 
events such as Cato Manor, Langa, Worcester, and 
Sharpeville, with their disturbances and violent deaths, 
events such as the ‘‘ winds of change ’’ speech by Mr. 
McMillan, which blew like a hurricane through the 
House of Assembly, and finally the Union’s Jubilee 
Celebrations, culminating on May 3lst in Bloemfontein, 
where the festivities were so devoid of national unity 
that a planned multi-racial thanksgiving service could 
not be held. 

In my Synod address last year I suggested that a fit- 
ting conclusion to celebrations of 50 years of Union 
would be an announcement by the Prime Minister that 
from henceforth every man in South Africa, whatever 
his colour, would enjoy basic human rights and be free 
to walk the earth with dignity. In which case many of 
us could have emulated the pioneer Methodist, Rev. T. 
L. Hodgson who, in Cape Town, on the day of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, ‘‘ rejoiced that the black threads of a 
great iniquity had been drawn out of the British flag, 
and gladly took part in the festivities of the day.”” Many 
of us would have gladly rejoiced with our Afrikaans 
friends on May 3lst if we could have been assured that 
the black threads of a great iniquity would be drawn out 
of the South African flag. We could then have escaped 
the haunting voice of a Coloured representative to last 
year’s Methodist Conference, which said: ‘‘I shall 
take no part in the Jubilee Celebrations, nor will my 
people ; how can a slave celebrate his slavery ? *’ 

The Prime Minister missed his golden opportunity ; 
instead he announced a referendum for a white republic 
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which would solve all our major problems. As a 
symbol of his faith in another 50 years of peace and 
progress he released a dove, which promptly fell to the 
ground, a disquieting omen for the superstitious. What 
followed was even more ominous. The radio announcer 
concluded his report on the festivities: *‘ It is drizzling 
and cold. The people are rapidly leaving. It is grow- 
ing dark. On that note we return you to the studio.’’ 

Millions of listeners, in Africa and throughout the 
world, waiting for a message of hope from our tense and 
troubled situation, waited in vain ; instead they saw the 
lights going out, and the situation becoming more chilly 
and dark, with prospects of a state of emergency con- 
tinuing indefinitely. I believe that the verdict of history 
on our Union’s Jubilee Celebrations, including the 
Prime Minister’s speech, will be that it was as remote 
from reality and as futile as the painting of a sinking 
ship. 

I realise that some people regard my incursions into 
public affairs as an intrusion, if not an impertinence, 
displaying disloyalty to South Africa, the land of my 
adoption. I can only say: ‘‘ Woe is me if I do not, to 
the best of my ability, relate the gospel to our human 
situation.’’ Emil Brunner declares: ‘‘ Whoever says 
that he has the Eternal Word, and does not translate it 
into the language of his time, and adapt it to the exigen- 
cies of his time, does not have the Eternal Word at all. 
He is a liar.’’ Neither the prophet Amos, nor the 
apostle James could have put the matter with less 
ambiguity or greater clarity. 

It is no satisfaction to me to remind you that the very 
things against which I’ve been uttering warnings and 
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protests for the past 20 years are happening now. Nor 
is it any satisfaction to me to add my voice to the prophe- 
cies rising up in South Africa and throughout the 
Christian world, that if there is no change of heart 
among our white people and no change of policy to- 


wards the non-white the next disturbances will make the . 


past ones appear like a Sunday School picnic. This is 
not a domestic problem ; it has continental and world 
wide implications. 

The Kerkbode, official organ of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, prophesied in a recent editorial : ‘‘ We 
are destined to a co-existence of Whites, Coloureds and 
Bantu. He who denies or ignores the existence of these 
distinct population groups is trying to live in a dream 
world.’’ It proceeded to say that ‘‘ nations which re- 
garded survival as more important than justice had been 
ploughed under, and South Africa would be no 
exception if it followed that path. If justice was to 
triumph it would mean not supremacy of European or 
non-European over one another. It would mean fair- 
ness to all.’’ Dr. Laubach, eminent authority on inter- 
national affairs, recently held up a globe on which the 
underprivileged countries in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America were marked in black stripes. He said: 
“* These stripes will tuin red in from 5-10 years unless 
we change our policies.”’ 

In an interview with the B.B.C., telerecording from the 
ruins of the German Reichstag, the governing Mayor of 
West Berlin, Herr Willy Brandt, said: ‘‘ Hitler, who 
promised to protect this country and Europe from Com- 
munism, brought Communism into this city as a result 
of his policy.’? Will the next generation of whites in 
South Africa, standing amidst the ruins of their pipe- 
dreams, say, ‘‘ Our leaders promised to protect South 
Africa from Communism, atheism and the black peril ; 
but they brought these very perils among us by their 
policy.”’ 

We must face the unpalatable fact that unless this 
generation is prepared to grasp the open hand of non- 
whites, stretched out in readiness to co-operate, the 
next generation will have to contend with a clenched fist 
clutching the things we should have given in love, but 
now snatched from us in hatred. If the non-whites in 
South Africa have come to believe that their legitimate 
aspirations towards independence receive more sympathy 
from atheistic Russia than from Christian-South Africa, 
who is to blame ? 

The searchlight of world public opinion and the X-ray 
eyes of the Universal Church, are focussed upon us. 
What then can we say of our foundations and our future ? 

Undoubtedly the motive for Union was commend- 
able ; it was the desire to heal the wounds of war, to 
bring the two white groups together from the four pro- 
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vinces, and to weld them into a virile Christian nation, 
with a Constitution in which respect for one another’s 
language and sentiments would be entrenched. But in 
safeguarding their own rights the two white groups failed 
to make provision for non-white citizens to participate 
in the government or to share fully in basic human rights, 
privileges and responsibilities. The century old tradi- 
tional Cape policy of equal rights for equally civilised 
people was blanketed under the Transvaal Grondwet 
policy, ‘‘ there shal] be no equality in Church or State 
between black and white.’’ Thus the foundations of 
Union are unsound and un-Christian, unable to support 
the fine structures being erected upon them. 

It is gratifying that all the leading Churches in South 
Africa have publicly repudiated the un-Christian philo- 
sophy that child races must not be allowed to grow into 
adulthood and to take their rightful places alongside the 
more advanced peoples. The Dutch Reformed Church 
has stated categorically that ‘‘ no single race may deem 
itself entitled to a privileged position and consider itself 
superior to other races... .the unquestioned equality of 
all races and peoples must be recognised according to the 
scriptures.’’ Dr. Ben Marais, a leading theologian of ~ 
the Dutch Reformed Church, says that ‘all official 
attempts to give a specific biblical basis to Church 
apartheid have been abandoned.’’ In a recent edito- 
rial the Kerkblad, organ of the Gereformeerde Kerk, 
protested against those whites who ‘‘ curse and kick 
their non-white labourers, ignoring their feelings and 
grievances.’’ It warns that if this process is not stop- 
ped the wind of change in Africa might become a cyclone 
of chaos. 

Our own Methodist President, Dr. Leslie Hewson. 
has reminded us that the Christian Church in North 
Africa was sufficiently vigorous to produce great leaders, 
thinkers and saints, like Clement, Origen, Athanasius, 
Tertullian, and that greatest of all early Church fathers, 
St. Augustine. Yet ‘‘ when the shock of Islam had to 
be encountered, there was no solid foundation in the 
Native peoples of the land,’’ and the reason was that 
*“ the ruling groups in North Africa spent too much of 
their energies in mutual recrimination and controversy, 
and too little of their energies in the conversion of their 
own indigenous population.’’ Dr. Hewson quotes C. 
P. Groves’ comment on this tragic happening: ‘‘ And 
so the sad fact confronts us that North Africa is the land 
of the vanished church. There is no more vivid warning 
that to fail to share the faith with all around us is to let 
edie. ° 


Will South Africa, as North Africa, become the land | | 


of the vanished Church ? When I was in Nigeria I was. 
asked this very question in the vestry of our Methodist. 
Church in Ibadan : ‘‘ Will Christianity survive in South 
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Africa in view of the attitude of the whites towards the 
blacks ? ’’ 

If the whites continue to use the racial problem as a 
political football and if the Church leaders continue to 
spend their energies wrangling as to who is the greatest 
in the Kingdom of heaven, then undoubtedly Chris- 
tianity will suffer a serious eclipse in South Africa. 

But there are some signs of hope on the horizon, signs 
that white Christians of all denominations are recognis- 
ing their responsibilities in this time of rapid social 
change. Asa member of the ad hoc Continuation Com- 
mittee, representing the major protestant Churches in 
South Africa, I have been impressed with the readiness, 
yea the eagerness, of Afrikaans Church leaders to share 
in seeking the Christian solution to our black-white 
problems. At present we are engaged in preparations 
for summit talks between a group of leaders from eight 
of our major Churches, two representatives from each, 
and Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer of the World Council of 
Churches. An attempt will be made to analyse together 
the causes of fear and friction in our racial and religious 
relationships. They will seek, under God’s guidance, 
the Christian approach towards the united task of 
raising underprivileged people to their full stature in 
Jesus Christ. I urge all our people to pray earnestly 
for the success of these ecclesiastical summit talks. 

Meanwhile what is the future of South Africa? It is 
the sincere conviction of many political leaders that a 
Ch.istian Republic should be the first step in constitu- 
tional reforms. Without a doubt the kingdom of God 
could function quite as easily in a republic as in a monar- 
chial system of government. But to ensure success it 
must be based on the broad will of the people, all the 
people ; on the Africans, who were here when the white 
folk landed 300 years ago ; on the Coloureds, for whose 
existence the whites share responsibility ; on the Indians, 
whose forefathers were imported to provide cheap 
labour for European sugar plantations. The granting 
of the franchise to intelligent non-whites is as inevitable 
as it is just. 

Many fine structures have been erected for the benefit 
of Africans, especially by the present government. 
Health and hospital services show an example to other 
African territories. In Thaba ’Nchu we are indebted 
to the Orange Free State Provincial Administration for 
generous capital and maintenance grants to our Moroka 
Mission Hospital, amounting to £21,000 annually. The 
Housing program of the government, providing 100,000 
new residences in place of so many shanties in which 
Africans lived has been very commendable. And so 
one might go on to enumerate other beneficial things 
done for the non-whites ; but unfortunately many of 
these lovely superstructures are sagging hopelessly be- 
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cause their foundations are not sound and strong. Far 
too often the government has done the right thing with 
the wrong motive and by the wrong method. For 
example, a cabinet minister has told his platteland con- 
stituents, who objected to so much being done for the 
‘* kaffirs,’’ as they called them, that ‘‘ everything that 
this government has done for the Bantu has been done 
in the interests of the white people.’’ The Minister of 
Bantu Education is also reported as saying: ‘‘ The 
English-speaking people in South Africa must remember 
that a republic must be a happy home for Afrikaans and 
English, for all who love South Africa—because the 
Afrikaner cannot fight alone against the non-European. 
Afrikaans and English must be comrades in the fight.’” 
Is there any wonder that hostility is engendered in the 
minds of the non-whites when they read such unworthy 
statements ? What have the whites to fear if their con- 
sciences are clear that they have done, are doing, and 
will continue to do the right Christian thing by these 
people? Or is it perhaps the fear of an Ahab who has 
robbed Naboth of his vineyard ? 

Along this way, indicated by the government spokes- 
man, of uniting the two white groups in order to fight 
against the non-whites, the future of South Africa. 
would be one of increasing violence and bloodshed. 
And whether it is in a deplorable attempt to assassinate: 
the Prime Minister, or whether it is in the equally 
deplorable beating up and killing of defenceless non~ 
whites, there is no solution to the problem of race rela- 
tions along this road of violence and bloodshed. 

But isn’t there another way, a really Christian way ? 
The late Senator Stuart Franklin, an honoured member 
of this Synod for many years, speaking at the time of the 
Van Riebeeck celebrations, said that ‘‘ the white man, 
heavily outnumbered on the African continent and 
throughout the world, must choose between making 
friends or enemies of the non-whites. The era of Colo- 
nial exploitation and of the white man’s supremacy has 
gone ; and the alternative to endless strife and ultimate 
annihilation is co-operation for peaceful and progressive 
ends.’’ That realistic approach should commend itself 
to every intelligent statesman : but we must be inspired 
by a higher motive than fear of being swamped. As 
Christians we must be able to see the black peril as a 
golden opportunity. We must believe that what Wesley 
and his followers did for England in the 18th Century 
we, by the Grace of God, can share with others in doing ° 
for South Africa in this 20th century. With his own 
heart strangely warmed, Wesley brought to others the 
same inner glow and knowledge of sins forgiven and an 
assurance that ‘‘ religion is the life of God in the souls 
of men.’’ 

The Wesleyan revival of the 18th century changed the 
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face of England at a time when that country was afflicted 
with all the elements to be found in our troubled situa- 
tion : inhuman laws, iniquitous wages, industrial unrest, 
social strife, political turmoil, backward and illiterate 
people surging upwards, thrusting forward to claim 
their God-given rights. 

Historians agree that England was lifted out of its 
ignorance and vice, out of its more blatant injustices and 
iniquities, by the unwearied labours of the two Wesleys 
and Whitfield. The French-Jewish historian, Professor 
Halevy examined with great thoroughness the condi- 
tions in England at the close of the Napoleonic wars to 
find out why England progressed in the 19th century 
more than any contemporary European nation. He 
traced it to the effects of the religious revival by the two 
Wesleys and Whitfield. He became so convinced of 
their unique influence on the social life of England that 
he felt that “‘the resolutions of the Methodist Con- 
ference were as important to an understanding of the 
development of England as the legislation of the House 
of Commons.’’ Another historian of repute says that 
**John Wesley surpassed Napoleon Bonaparte in his 
achievements, for whereas the little French corporal 
could stamp soldiers out of mud, the dynamic little 
English clergyman could fashion saints out of slime.’’ 

Our choice in South Africa is as straight and simple 
as that ; we shall either stamp soldiers out of mud or 
through religious revival we may fashion saints—white 
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and non-white—out of slime within the next few decades. 

Dr. Frank Laubach, however, advocates a drastic 
change in Christianising non-whites. He believes that 
every privileged Christian country should send to the 
underprivileged countries ‘‘an army of compassion.’’ 


Christian men and women with technical training to 


help underprivileged people to raise their own abysmal 
living standards. He considers that conventional 
mission work alone would no longer stem the tide of 
Communist and other un-Christian infiltrations ; there 
must be technical training of Africans in the ‘‘ know- 
how ’’ of greater production for raising their standards 
of living. I believe that Dr. Laubach is right ; for until 
this elementary justice is done to the non-whites, with 
liberty to serve the community without job reservations, 
we are virtually wasting our missionary money in preach- 
ing to them. The attempts to combat Communism, 
atheistic ideologies or non-Christian faiths by means of 
the spoken word or by literature among people starving 
both for bread and affection, is as futile as raising 
umbrellas to stop a shower of bullets. 

If the constitution of South Africa can be fitted with 
new foundations, and if the Christian forces will co- 
operate in carrying redemption into all our human rela- 
tionships, and if the common people of our multi-racial 
land will co-operate for peaceful and progressive ends, 
then I believe there will be a great future for this Union 
of South Africa. 


Communist Penetration into Africa 
Stanley David 


Reprint of an article by Stanley David in ‘‘ Christian Democratic Review,’’ March, 1960. 


HE systematic organization of Soviet efforts to pene- 
trate the African continent is based on an ‘‘ Africa 
Research Programme ’’ which was worked out accord- 
ing to Khrushchev’s general directives after the decisive 
Twentieth Soviet Communist Party Congress. From 
1957 onwards, an ever-increasing stream of Communist 
literature and the dispatch of Communist agents into 
Africa have been easily discernible. At the same time, 
Moscow Radio, aided by Prague Radio, began broad- 
casting on a considerable scale to various African 
countries. These broadcasts, in English and French, 
have been gradually augmented by a number of pro- 
grammes in various African languages. This campaign 
of Communist penetration is under the general guidance 
of the ‘* African Research Institute ’’ in Moscow. This 
Institute comprises a number of Soviet specialists who 
have for years made a direct and detailed study of 
African problems in the capitals of Western Colonial 
powers ; and their research has become the foundation 


for a comprehensive blueprint for active penetration 
activities into the ranks of workers, intellectuals and 
students. The Institute is headed by an able African 
specialist, Professor Potekhin. 

Last year’s World Festival of Youth in Vienna made 
a convenient platform for the selection of young Africans, 
both students and trade unionists, for special training. 
Several groups of selected Festival delegates from various 
African countries were subsequently taken to Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia for indoctrination to turn them into 
active agents for the ideological penetration of Africa. 
The indoctrination of African trade unionists is carried 
out under a scheme elaborated by an expert in illegal 
penetration, the Vice-President of the Soviet Trade 
Union Federation, V. V. Grishin. Under his guidance, 
several specialized training centres have been establish- 
ed for training agents. The most important centre is 
the ‘* African Trade Union School ’’ in Budapest, run 
by the World Federation of Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.). 
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This school arranges one month training courses for 
militant trade union organizers from various African 
countries. The first of these condensed courses was 
held shortly after the Vienna Festival, in September 
last year. In fact, there are at least half a dozen similar 
W.F.T.U. training centres in various satellite countries 
and one is already operating in Africa. This is the 
** School for Central African Trade Unionists ’’ in 
Brazzaville in the Belgian Congo. From the W.F.T.U. 
information bulletin it appears that a similar centre for 
training Communist trade union cadres is also due to be 
opened shortly in Guinea. From among the satellite 
training centres, it is worth while mentioning the two 
institutes in East Germany: ‘‘ The International Soli- 
darity School ’’ in Bautzen, which trains African stud- 
ents and technicians, and the ‘‘ University for Africans’’ 
in Bernau, near East Berlin. No less active is the 
Warsaw ‘‘ Educational Institute for Students from 
Africa.’’ A similar educational centre for Africans 
exists at Houstka, near Prague, where, in fact, all the 
Colonial students spend some time learning either 
Czech or Russian before they begin their actual univer- 
sity studies. From the ‘‘ advanced ’’ syllabus of the 
Prague ** School for World Revolution,’’ it is appavent 
that for this and the next two years the chief emphasis is 
going to be laid on the education of young Africans. 
Relatively little is known so far regarding the establish- 
ment of indoctrination centres for African trade 
unionists in China. From the W.F.T.U. bulletins, one 
can however gather that, from 1960 onwards, the 
Chinese Trade Union Federation intends to enlarge its 
existing training schemes and is also to develop a new 
centre in Peking. University students from individual 
African countries have been awarded about a thousand 
** free scholarships ’’ at several university centres in the 
Soviet bloc. From January last year, the Prague Inter- 
national Union of Students has been operating an exten- 
sive scholarship scheme, as is apparent from its monthly 
magazine World Student News. About five. hundred 
African students from Dahomey, the Cameroons, 
Ghana, Guinea, Kenya, Madagascar, Nigeria, Senegal, 
Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Togoland and Uganda are 
enjoying Communist scholarships and another five 
hundred scholarships have been set aside for students 
from the Arab countries of Algeria, Morocco, the 
Sudan and Tunisia. 

The canalization of Soviet penetration into the sphere 
of influence of the United Arab Republic is carried on 
through Bulgaria. Some interesting details recently 
came to light over an incident which occurred in Sofia 
towards the end of 1959. At that time, a number of 
Arab students in Sofia were physically attacked on 
several occasions by Bulgarian Communist fellow- 
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students. When the Bulgarian authorities refused to 
allow official representatives of the United Arab Re- 
public to attend an inquiry into these attacks, the United 
Arab Republic made a diplomatic protest. In connec- 
tion with these incidents, the leading Cairo newspaper A? 
Akbar recently released detailed information on Soviet 
penetration of the United Arab Republic. The news- 
paper claimed that the Bulgarian Government has put 
a large villa in Sofia at the disposal of the proscribed 
Syrian Communist Party. The Secretary-Geneal of 
the Syrian Communist Party, Khaled Bikdash, has un- 
limited funds for organizing and carrying out anti- 
U.A.R. propaganda on a large scale. Sofia has become 
a centre for drafting Communist propaganda for orga- 
nizing subversive activities in the Arab-speaking world. 
According to Al Akbar, students from Arab countries. 
are invited to Sofia where, after thorough indoctrina- 
tion, they are asked to write propaganda literature 
against Arab nationalism. The paper claims that in 
return the Communist authorities are not mean in 
respect of rewards, ‘‘ appointing them to nominal posts 
at high salaries and providing free accommodation and 
meals,’’ which is certainly not compatible with Com- 
munist claims about equality. In fact, one student who 
has returned home from Bulgaria is reported to have 
cited as an example of how the Bulgarian authorities 
discriminate between Communist and non-Communist 
students the fact that one Belgian Communist student 
in Sofia is known to have a far higher standard of living 
than is possible under the normal official study grant 
provision made for foreign students, and that Arab 
Communist students have been receiving more than 
twice the normal student allowance of pocket money. It 
is not easy to discern, from the contradictory Bulgarian- 
United Arab Republic reports, the real cause of the 
incidents in which Arab students were beaten up in 
Sofia. The incidents and the reasons behind them are 
in any case irrelevant to this article. They are, however, 
important in so far as they have brought about a public 
denunciation of Communist efforts at infiltration into 
Africa in a non-Western newspaper. 

The latest reports of W.F.T.U. plans for Africa make 
it necessary to bear in mind projects for establishing a 
new Federation of African Trade Unionists in the coun- 
tries lying south of the Sahara. This Federation would 
be likely to have a membership of some twelve million ; 
its preparatory committee, headed by a well-known 
Communist agitator, Abdullaye Daillo, is already pre- 
paring a large-scale conference of all the trade union 
organizations concerned. The organization of Com- 
munist economic penetration into the African continent 
is deserving of a separate study. However, it can be 
said the various trade agencies which have been set up. 
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during the last few years by the U.S.S.R. and some 
satellite countries (notably East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia) indicate that their first purpose is to serve as a 
convenient cover giving Communist training to experts 
in African matters. It is much more important, though, 
to take note of the role allotted to the Italian Communist 
Party. In order to camouflage the Soviet background 
to penetration in Africa, the Italian Communist Party 
acts as a link between the Moscow authorities and their 
agents operating throughout Africa. Personal contacts 
with groups of activities in African countries, as well as 
the gathering of specialized background research 
material, are channelled from Moscow through a special 
department for ‘‘ external operations ’’ of the Italian 
Communist Party headquarters. 

An important step forward in the present Soviet 


campaign of infiltration into Africa was the appoint- 


ment in January of Mr. Daniel Solod as Soviet Ambas- 
sador in Conakry, the capital of the newly established 
state of Guinea. To understand fully the importance 
of this appointment, one has to examine his past record. 
From this it appears that Daniel Solod is singularly well 
qualified for the task of spreading Soviet influence in 
Africa. In the 1940s he had won a reputation as a 
highly skilful Soviet diplomat in the Middle East when 
he became head of the Soviet mission in Syria and the 
Lebanon. The network of Soviet agencies which he 
then set up in those countries has developed from small 
nuclei into the vast propaganda and intelligence net- 
work of the present day. Although his initial task was 
only to portray the Soviet Union as the best friend of 
the Arab nations in their struggle against the Colonial 
imperialism of the West, he succeeded in building up in 
Damascus the centre for direct Soviet penetration in the 
Middle East. It was Solod’s efforts that led to the 
Syrian Communist Party becoming the strongest politi- 
cal element in that area. In 1950, Solod was recalled to 
Moscow where he spent almost three years in the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In a senior capacity he 
worked on revised Soviet plans for expanding Soviet 
influence throughout the Arab countries. To carry out 
this blueprint, or rather perhaps to supervise its effective- 
ness, Solod was in 1953 appointed Soviet Envoy in 
Cairo. Shortly afterwards he arranged the elevation of 
the Soviet Legation to the status of Embassy. Natural- 
ly he was himself appointed the first Soviet Ambassador 
in Cairo which he made a centre of Soviet activities in 
the Arab-speaking world. His influence was noticeable 
during the negotiations for the delivery of military 
equipment to Egypt from various countries of the Soviet 
bloc. In spite of General Nasser’s negative attitude 
to Communist Party activities within his own realm, 
Ambassador Solod succeeded in setting up a stronghold 
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of Soviet power in the Middle East, in Cairo, whence he 
could quietly proceed to expand Soviet influence not 
only to the neighbouring Sudan, but also to the more 
remote parts of the Arabian peninsula as far as Yemen 
and Saudi Arabia. The next important step in his 


career led Daniel Solod in 1956 to the post of deputy 


head of the Near and Middle East Department of the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In this capacity he 
was apparently engaged in preparing plans for his activi- 
ties in Central and West Africa. When last January he 
was appointed Ambassador to Guinea it was obvious 
that he intended to make Conakry the new centre of 
planning as well as co-ordinating Soviet penetration in the 
countries of the African continent lying South of the 
Sahara. The régime of the new state under President 
Sekou Toure appears to be very co-operative with the 
Soviet Embassy. This may be judged from the fact 
that it allowed to be brought to Conakry a staff of several 
hundred Soviet ‘‘ employees ’’ which is certainly out of 
proportion to the requirements of normal diplomatic 
activity in a country the size of Guinea. The new 
Ambassador set to work immediately and within the 
first few weeks of his activities he had already establish- 
ed efficient cultural and political information services in 
several countries lying within the area he was appointed 
to supervise. The first public function im Conakry 
directly sponsored by an international Communist-run 
organization will take place on April 11, when in the 
capital of Guinea the second conference of the Afro- 
Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Movement will open. Origi- 
nally, the conference was to have been held on February 
1, but apparently the delay in the appointment of the 
new Soviet Ambassador Solod led to a postponement of 
the date. All African and Asian countries are invited 
to send two delegates, and the Government of Guinea 
has promised to pay the expenses of the meeting. In 
fact, the conference will only enlarge on the activities of 
the recently held ‘‘ neutral ’’ assembly of the All-African 
Movement in Tunisia. The penetration of Soviet pro- 
paganda into local newspapers has so far not been very 
extensive. But in one or two years’ time, when the 
militant and indoctrinated agents will have returned 
from their long-term schooling behind the Iron Curtain, 
we may expect to see extensive campaigns of Soviet 
penetration throughout the African continent. 


Our idleness decks the Hateful with the garments of 
habit. 
Dr. E. A. Barker. 


* * * * 
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Years of Expansion at Fort Hare (1920-1926)—3 


N the years immediately after the first World War, 
Fort Hare had the benefit of the services of three 
men who afterwards held office in the Church. One I 
have already mentioned—the Rev. H. B. Coventry, 
Chaplain at Lovedale, who, although not technically 
a permanent member of the Fort Hare staff, lectured in 
English, History, or philosophical sciences from time to 
time, before permanent appointments to these disciplines 
were made. Mr. Coventry was a Bachelor of Divinity 
of London University, B.A. of South Africa, and sub- 
sequently Doctor of Philosophy of Cape Town Univer- 
sity. In 1926, however, he resigned from Lovedale, accept- 
ed a call to the Gardens Presbyterian Church, Cape 
Town, and in 1937 was elected Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church of South Africa and Rhodesia. When he 
retired from active pastoral work he became Editor of 
the Monthly Magazine of the Church, and now lives in 
retirement in the Federation. 

Another who followed a similar course was Mr. John 
McDowall, who was the first College Lecturer in Botany 
and Zoology, appointed from Scotland towards the end 
of 1924. A graduate of Glasgow University intended 
for the Church, he gave three strenuous and successful 
years to the initiation of the biological sciences at Fort 
Hare. He then took orders in the Presbyterian Church 
of Southern Africa. In due time, after serving in severa 
large congregations, he also, like Dr. Coventry, occupied 
the Moderator’s Chair, in 1948 and is happily still in 
full harness. 

The third member who joined the staff in those years 
and also took orders in the same Church was Mr. David 
J. Darlow. He, however, deferred full-time service in 
the Church till his retirement in 1945 under the univer- 
sity age limit, thus giving, as I have noted, 22 years 
valuable service as lecturer, in and subsequently pro- 
fessor of, English to Fort Hare. His studies for the 
ministry were of course of great assistance to Fort Hare 
in the conduct of the religious side of its work. After 
retirement from the College he accepted the pastoral 
charge of congregations in two South African towns, 
thus rounding off a career of teaching and preaching to 
Africans and Europeans which has earned for him, in 
addition to the consciousness of work well done over 
many years, the gratitude and friendship of many 
scattered throughout the whole continent. 

After service in the first World War Darlow had 
accepted a post in the Lovedale Training College for 
teachers. He was an honours graduate of London 
University and a trained teacher with experience in 
High Schools in the south of England. In 1922, during 

the absence of the lecturer in Education on furlough, 


with the permission of the Lovedale Institution he 
lectured in that subject at Fort Hare, and at the begin- 
ning of 1923, with the special needs of post-matriculation 
students in view, he was appointed permanently to the 
staff as lecturer in English. From then till he retired 
from the professorship in 1945 he had the direction of 
the English Department, one of the largest in the College, 

In those early days our students studying for degrees 
were external students of the Federal University of 
South Africa, and as such had to accept the syllabuses 
and examinations set by the University for externals. 
At the time of which I am writing there were several 
constituent colleges of that university located throughout 
the Union, and linked by a general Council and a general 
Senate, both of which met  infrequently,—the 
Senate, a very large body, only once a year. Through 
the various study committees, each of the constituent 
colleges had its say in the composition of the syllabuses 
and in the examining of its students, but, as already 
remarked, externals could only study what was set down 
for them on different syllabuses from those for the 
colleges. There was no way by which our lecturers 
could bring direct influence to bear upon any items in 
these syllabuses or have any share in the build of the: 
examinations ; nor was the background of any but 
European students considered by those who had the 
responsibility for arranging these. This had all the 
viciousness of any merely external system and for the 
majority of our students, who had a Bantu language as 
their mother-tongue, the added hurdle of being taught 
and examined in a foreign language on mother-tongue 
standards. They were, however, not unaccustomed to 
this handicap, for the same condition had applied to 
their school education and examinations. But if any 
wished to take more than the minimum of English for 
the degree, they found that even for the ordinary pass 
degree some study of Anglo-Saxon was required, an 
irksome enough pre-requisite for students with a Teu- 
tonic or even a modern European vocabulary. Still, out- 
landish as the requirement seemed for Bantu students, 
it could be overcome by grind, yet to us it seemed at that 
stage premature, and for any purpose of theirs a waste of 
time. When our Lecturer was in a position to do so, he 
represented to the Committee of English Studies that 
for this section of the syllabus, an alternative that might 
be of more immediate use to these students should be 
allowed, such as an additional course in phonetics, a 
recommendation which was readily accepted. Later, 
on, when we had secured representation on the Studies 
Committees, Professor Darlow had only to have his own 
selection of set books approved, a concession which 
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applied to others of our lecturers, who acted as first 
examiners of their own students and often as external 
examiners for other colleges. Professor Darlow was 
thus able to introduce some interesting changes into his 
syllabuses, such as to give only one instance, the inclu- 


sion of an English translation of a Greek Play in an. 


English literature course, the most suitable way to enable 
Bantu students to judge the different styles, and methods 
of general treatment, of Classical and English drama- 
tists. 

English as taught at universities is, especially for those 
for whom it is not the mother tongue, a wide and varied 
subject, involving not only the reading of literature in 
different kinds—prose, poetry, drama,—and this of 
various periods, but including also training in speech 
habits, and in the difficult art of writing. In our case 
also, in addition to being a discipline in its own right, it 
was the only medium that was common to all students 
and could be employed in teaching the other subjects of 
the curriculum. On that account it was held by some 
that it was the key to success in all other studies, except 
perhaps modern languages. Fort Hare students have 
been fortunate in those who have had the task of con- 
tinuing their English studies and as a result there are 
Bantu abroad today who can speak and write English 
with the correctness and facility that one usually expects 
only from those who are cultivated users of their own 
tongue. Some have gone on to post-graduate studies 
as well. To the first professor of English at Fort Hare 
the Bantu owe a great deal. Darlow not only taught 
appreciation of English Literature in all its variety of 
forms and functions but he himself had a sensitive gift 
for writing poetry, some of which has been published in 
magazines, or anthologies, or in slender volumes of 
verse. The hill country around Fort Hare, with its 
mountains and valleys, its streams and water-falls, its 
veld and forests, its winds and clouds, its fauna and 
folk, was ready to hand for poetic treatment, but some- 
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times Darlow wrote stirring narrative poems based on 
the careers of African heroes such as Khama, Moshesh 
and Ntsikana. These latter made a strong appeal to 
young men and boys, and have been introduced into 
school readers. Sometimes his art has expressed itself 
in lyrical religious prose or verse after the manner of the 
psalms of the Old Testament. The practice of compo- 
sition is contagious and one is not surprised that former — 
students of Fort Hare are now adding to the literature of 
their own tongues, or making studies of Bantu life in 
one or other of the official languages of the Union. In 
a country where race and politics absorb so much of the 
attention of the educated few, it is gratifying to know 
that there are some who are composing the songs of their 
nation. 

Outside of the work of this department Professor 
Darlow took a full share in the general work of the 
college. I have already remarked upon his assistance 
in regard to the College Sunday service, and to this one 
may add the many excellent lectures he gave to the whole 
college at the weekly Assembly. He always had a keen 
interest in the College sports and in the early days took his 
share in their organization. In Council when his turn ~ 
came round in rotation, and at the regular Senate meet- 
ings, his counsel and judgment were much appreciated. 
On occasion he acted as executive officer in the absence 
of the principal. He was always jealous for the mores 
of Fort Hare and for its good name in the world. In 
the community at large he was diligent in promoting a 
love of good literature through service as Secretary and 
President of the Fort Hare branch of the English Asso- 
ciation. What more delightful career could a man 
desire than to spend the working years of his life teach- 
ing English literature to a new race, and in the evening 
of his days bring that career to a close expounding the 
English Bible to his own people ? 

ALEXANDER KERR. 


Church of Scotland General Assembly 1960 


“THE Lord High Commissioner was again the Earl of 
Wemyss and March, holding this office for the 
second time. The Earl, who has seen service as a soldier 
-and is a land-owner in East Lothian, has also served as a 
District Commissioner in the Colonial Service, and with 
Africa so much in the news it seemed fitting that the 
Lord High Commissioner should have experienced 
service in that Continent. The Earl is also knowledge- 
able in the ways of the Kirk since he is an elder. 
It was also fitting that in the Fourth Centenary year 
of the Scottish Reformation, the Moderatorial Chair 
should be occupied by a leading Scottish Church 


Historian, as the Right Rev. Principal John H. S. 
Burleigh is acknowledged to be. 

After the Opening of Assembly the 1450 Commis- 
sioners (ministers and elders) confirmed the election of 
the Moderator, Principal Burleigh, which was followed 
by the Prayer of Consecration. Then came the reading 
of the Queen’s letter which explained that although 
unable to be present at this Assembly, ‘‘ If God wills 
we shall attend the Meeting to be convened to mark the 
Fourth Centenary of the Reformation ’’ in October. 

The Lord High Commissioner concerned himself, in 
his Opening Address first of all with the Reformation 
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and its commemoration this Autumn. He later refer- 
red to events in Africa. It had been found possible, he 
said, to release most of the detainees in Nyasaland and 
he prayed that clemency would be rewarded. By con- 
trast recent events in South Africa seemed to many to be 
the result that was sure to come sooner or later of the 
deliberate policy which excluded most of the country’s 
people from any responsibility in it and rejected any 
thought of their eventual support or friendship. It 
declared part of the policy of racial segregation to be the 
development of African society in its own sphere, but 
the policy as actually carried out seemed often more like 
repression on one side than equal development of both. 
He urged the Church to avoid the breaking of such 
bridges as there were, including those between the 
Churches of Scotland and South Africa, even if they 
must be closed to traffic for a time. 
General Administration and General Finance 

The Report of the General Finance Committee pre- 
sented by the Convener Mr. F. H. N. Walker, pointed 
out that contributions averaged £3 9s. 4d. per annum 
per member, or 1/44 per week. Mr. Walker stated that 
an increase to £4 per head per annum would mean an 
increase to the Church’s income of £600,000 which 
additional amount would make a great difference to the 
whole work of the Church. 
The Church at Home 

Presenting the Report on Church Extension the Very 
Rev. Dr. George MacLeod brought forward in an elo- 
quent speech a most convincing scheme to wipe out the 
building debt on Church Extension (£123,000) and raise 
the £180,000 needed for the immediate future. The 
new appeal, called ‘‘ operation last lap,’’ he termed a 
** person to person ”’ appeal and asked for 5s. this year 
from every Church member. Dr. MacLeod reported 
that since 1949, 133 major building projects had been 
completed and that last year the debt had been reduced 
by £100,000, two very creditable achievements. 
Education for the Ministry 

A nearly empty Assembly reflected the lack of general 
interest in Education for the Ministry, and might be a 
reason for the lack of candidates. Unless more candi- 
dates were forthcoming, said the Convener, there would 
be a grave problem in providing ordinances throughout 
Scotland and on the foreign field. 
Foreign Mission 

Presenting the Foreign Mission Report, the Convener, 
the Rev. James Munn, attacked the relentless continua- 
tion of the South African Government’s apartheid 
policy, which had pared down the religious freedom of 
the Bantu Presbyterian Church, and now Fort Hare 
University College, founded from Lovedale, had been 
stripped of dignity and vitality, reduced to a College for 
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one tribe, and was no longer affiliated to Rhodes Uni- 
versity. Referring to the Church’s situation in Nyasa- 
land, rendered extremely delicate by political tension, 
he said the African Church leaders had fearlessly risked 
their lives by demanding restraint from their congrega- 
tions and denouncing violence from both Government. 
and Africa Congress. In the debate which followed then 
Rev. Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, the retiring Moderator 
and a missionary of long standing in South Africa, 
declared his vigorous opposition to apartheid as enacted 
by the South African Government. He pointed out 
that considerable advances had been made in public 
opinion, and Southern Rhodesia, as well as Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, was giving the African a more 
just stake in the life of the country and getting away 
from racial discrimination. But the pace seemed far 
too slow. 
Central Africa 

The presentation of the Report on Central Africa 
produced one of the best debates in this Assembly. The 
Convener, the Very Rev. Dr. George F. MacLeod in a 
brilliant.-forty minute speech warned the Assembly that 
the cloud over Nyasaland had been lifted but not yet. 
dispersed. He was followed by the Very Rev. Dr. R.. 
H. W. Shepherd, whose long experience as a missionary 
in Africa and recently on the Monckton Commission 
gave weight to his plea for caution, to delay a verdict 
meanwhile on those clauses of the deliverance which 
referred to political matters, and on which full informa- 
tion would not be available until after the publication 
of the Monckton Commission Report. The debate 
was long and vehement, and the voting close, the majo- 
rity for Dr. Shepherd’s counter-motion being 357-339. 

However a clause approved last year and now renewed 
stated that the General Assembly, while recognising the 
advantage of some form of association between the 
three Territories, reaffirmed their conviction that no 
Scheme should be retained or developed which did not 
rest upon the consent and co-operation of the majority 
of the inhabitants, irrespective of race. 
Church Union 

The Assembly agreed to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of 50 under the Convenership of the Rev. Dr. J. 
W. C. Dougall, which will undertake preparatory studies 
with a view to resumed Conversations with the Church 
of England, Presbyterian Church of England, and the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. The Convener, the Rev. 
Professor W. S. Tindal, Edinburgh, reminded the 
Assembly that the Church of Scotland recognised the 
obligation to seek and promote union with other 
Churches and said they should not just adopt a waiting 
attitude. In seconding the Report the Rev. Dr. G. M. 
Dryburgh, Glasgow, said that last year they had made 
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it clear that they desired, as a Church, further Conver- 
sations with a view to greater unity, but that unity must 
be based on the unequivocal recognition by both 
Churches of the common ground they both occupied as 
belonging to the One Church of God, and recognising 
the Apostolic ministry within that Church. No closer 


unity could succeed so far as their Church was con- 


cerned, without the approval of the presbyteries under 
the Barrier Act and ultimately of the kirk sessions and 
congregations. 


Church and Nation 

Many and varied were the subjects considered by the 
Church and Nation Committee and for that session in 
the Assembly the Hall was, as usual, packed, and the 
Assembly sat from 10 a.m. till 5.10 although the fine 
weather tempted many delegates away to attend the 
Garden Party. A Supplementary Report dealt with 
the South African problems of Apartheid. It was hoped 
that one of the delegation going from the World Council 
of Churches to South Africa might be a representative 
from the Church of Scotland, failing which the Church 
of Scotland should send representatives to confer with 
the Dutch Reformed Church with the hope of influenc- 
ing them to look afresh at this immensely important 
issue. Other matters considered by the Church and 
Nation Report were nuclear weapons, runaway 
marriages, the Summit Conference, co-operation with 
probation officers over juvenile delinquents, youth un- 
employment; but the highlight of the Session was the 
debate on the proposed relaxation of Sunday Obser- 
vance, and the Christian use of the Sabbath which was 
long, heated and often involved. ‘The result was a split 
vote on the decision, the old Scottish idea of how Sun- 
day should be spent was obviously dying hard, and the 
Church and Nation Committee were asked to think 
again about this. 


Refugees and Inter-Church Aid 

The Convener reported that instead of £40,000 for 
World Refugee Year the Church had given £106,000. 
The number of uprooted persons in the world today was 
given as 45 millions, he said. If even one tenth were 
resettled through World Refugee Year, an optimistic 
estimate, it would be the greatest human reclamation 
scheme in history, but there would still be an immense 
number untouched. 


Women in the Church 

After a very long and heated debate on the Report of 
the Special Committee on the Place of Women in the 
Church, the Assembly decided by a majority of one vote 
to approve the recommendation that women be eligible 
for the office of Elder on the same terms as men and to 


transmit the Overture to Presbyteries for their consider- 
ation under the Barrier Act. So small was the majorii 
that a recount was called for and something of a stor: 
arose when this could not be taken as quite a number of 
the commissioners had left the house after the vote. So 7 
the decision stands. “G 


Fourth Centenary of the Reformation 

There could be no more fitting way of celebrating the 
Fourth Centenary of so historic an event than by the 
Special Meeting of the General Assembly, said the 
Convener. This Assembly has been adjourned to meet 
again on 12th October and will be attended by many 
delegates from overseas. 


Me 


The Assembly Women’s Meetings Fe 

Each day the Usher Hall was filled by an army of 
women, and queues. waited hopefully, eager to get a 
place in the great meetings of the Women’s Guild, 
Women’s Foreign Mission, Women’s Jewish Mission — 
and Women’s Temperance Association. The dele- 
gates came from all over Scotland, from England, with 
visitors from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Jamaica, 
India, U.S.A., Israel, South Africa and Colombo, but — 
each Chairman contrived by ease and simplicity of 
mannet to draw her audiences into-a real family re- 
union with active participants. The Theme of the 
Women’s Meetings this year was ‘‘ Whose I am and 
Whom I Serve.”’ 


Moderator’s Closing Address 

It was fitting that in this year of celebrating the Fourth 
Centenary of the Reformation that the Moderator 
should choose as his theme for his Closing Address- 
‘* The Scottish Reformation and the idea of a National 
Church.’’ The Moderator began by pointing out that 
this General Assembly of 1960 bore no more resemblance 
to the General Assembly of December 1560 than did 
the oak tree to the acorn. Four hundred years of vigor- 
ous growth accounted for the difference, but in important 
respects the life and spirit remained the same. Principal 
Burleigh went on to trace the emerging of the idea of 
the Church of Scotland as a National Church through 
the various stages of the Reformation and concluded: — 
‘« By its obedience to its call to bring the ordinances of © 
religion to the people of every parish of Scotland through — 
a territorial ministry, it would justify a claim to be 
regarded as the National Church, representative of the 
Christian Faith of the Scottish people, or, bearer of the 
Word of God to this nation and representative of 
Christ’s Kingdom in Scotland. | 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlogs 
by O. B. Bull, Lovedale, C.P. 


